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kind of plutocrat and politician who now goes out
of his way to denounce them, without proposing
either to buy or confiscate their land.1

The history of this particular " cry" is con-
spicuously disgraceful. Mr Lloyd George pledged
himself to the declaration that the State would tax
nothing but the increase in the value of bare land
(that is to say, land completely divested of buildings).
Again and again this assurance was given, not
merely in the House of Comons, but also to
deputations of builders by Mr Lloyd George himself.
He used towards the tax-payer on this occasion pre-
cisely the same trickery that resulted in so desperate a
crisis on the Clyde during the Christmas week of 1915.
The officials appointed to collect increment value
found a pretty bare cupboard ; but they ingeniously
imagined that it might be a good plan to tax any
property which happened to fetch a higher price
than the two sets of Government assessors employed
under the scheme thought it ought to fetch. This
gave rise to the well-known Lumsden case, where
a builder sold a house and the Commissioners ad-
mitted that the value of the bare land had not risen
between the 30th April 1909 and the elate of the
sale, but demanded increment value duty on the
ground that under the Bill of 1910 they were
entitled to tax builders' profits as a " windfall.33 The
case was fought, in circumstances of discreditable
hardship for Mr Lumsden and with some political
trickery by the Crown, up to the House of Lords,

1 For the State to buy the land would be foolish and as the Caucus
cannot confiscate the lands of the rich they can only persecute the
poor who have put their savings into land.